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SANTOS'S  BROTHER. 


HPHE  early  December  sun  shone 
J[  brightly  along  the  foothills  of 
the  Coast  Range.  Under  its  genial 
influence  millions  of  tiny  seeds  ex 
panded  into  life  and  pierced  the  moist 
turf  with  their  glittering  green  lances. 
The  cloud  masses  of  yesterday  dipped 
behind  the  mountains,  raising  here 
and  there  a  billowy  crest  to  overlook 
the  valley  which  had  been  the  scene 
of  their  grateful  ministry.  A  new  life 
seemed  to  have  been  infused  into  the 
sluggish  veins  of  the  dying  year. 
About  the  farm-houses,  neglected 
plants,  uncared  for  during  the  long,  dry 
summer,  already  showed  promise  of 
bud  and  bloom.  Stalwart  ranchmen, 
but  yesterday  idly  resting  from  harvest 
and  vintage,  were  already  behind  the 
plow,  opening  deep,  black  furrows  in 
orchard  and  vineyard.  The  more  pru- 
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dent  moved  restlessly  about  stable  and 
work-shop,  getting  out  harrows  and 
cultivators,  sharpening  plow-shares  and 
spades,  as  they  impatiently  waited  for 
the  surplus  moisture  to  be  absorbed  be 
fore  they  upturned  the  wet  clods  to  the 
action  of  the  sun's  greedy  rays.  Every 
thing  in  all  the  landscape  was  instinct 
with  energy  and  new  life. 

All  things  save  two.  Down  the  road 
from  the  old  mission,  where  a  low  pile 
of  adobe  buildings  and  a  crumbling 
belfry  stood  out  in  strange  contrast  to 
the  jaunty  modern  dwellings  that  sur 
rounded  them,  came  two  moving  ob 
jects.  Drawn  nearer  they  resolved 
themselves  into  a  cow  and  a  man.  Un 
like  all  other  animate  beings  within 
the  range  of  vision,  these  alone  seemed 
possessed  of  no  definite  aim  or  pur 
pose.  Although  a  long  rope  was  at 
tached  to  the  horns  of  the  red  cow,  and 
the  man  held  the  end  in  his  hand,  it 
was  not  difficult  to  see  which  had  the 
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ascendancy.  The  cow  walked  leisurely 
from  side  to  side  of  the  road,  examin 
ing  the  scant  herbage  with  languid 
pleasure.  Sometimes  she  stopped  to 
nibble  daintily  at  a  dried  clump  of  last 
spring's  vegetation;  sometimes  she 
thrust  her  nose  through  the  wire  fence 
at  the  road-side  to  nip  a  toothsome 
peach  or  almond-bud,  already  swelling 
and  disclosing  a  touch  of  vivid  pink; 
more  frequently  she  strolled  lazily 
down  the  middle  of  the  road,  chewing 
the  cud  of  her  morning's  meal  with 
grim  satisfaction;  and  wherever  the 
cow  led,  the  man  followed. 

At  length  they  came  to  a  narrow 
lane,  where  an  overflowed  irrigating 
ditch  called  forth  a  generous  crop  of 
grass  and  dock  the  year  round.  Tall 
gum  trees  stood  guard  by  the  road-side 
and  carpeted  the  ground  beneath  them 
with  great  strips  of  cinnamon-colored 
bark.  Here  the  cow  fell  eagerly  to 
grazing,  and  the  man  sank  listlessly 
down. 
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All  day  long  they  stayed  there. 
Sometimes  the  cow  moved  about,  in 
her  search  for  succulent  morsels,  but 
the  man  scarcely  shifted  his  position. 
Passers-by  looked  at  him  with  varying 
sentiments  of  pity,  curiosity,  or  indif 
ference,  but  he  never  heeded  them.  A 
casual  observer  might  have  thought 
him  sleeping,  but  beneath  the  brim  of 
his  coarse  straw  hat  his  wide,  dark 
eyes,  fixed  on  the  hills,  told  that  his 
sense  of  vision  was  awake. 

Reclining  there  on  the  bark-covered 
bank,  he  presented  a  striking  picture 
of  manly  strength.  He  was  large,  with 
a  well-knit,  muscular  figure.  Lying 
inert,  motionless,  he  looked  like  a  tor 
pid  giant.  The  sun  crossed  the  merid 
ian  and  slanted  down  upon  the  bank, 
searching  out  the  strong,  manly  feat 
ures  of  the  sun-burned  face,  discover 
ing  lines  of  gold  in  the  tawny  beard, 
falling  full  in  the  wide,  brown  eyes, 
which  lazily  blinked  and  closed,  but 
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their  owner  neither  turned  his  head 
nor  pulled  his  hat-brim  forward  for 
protection.  Had  this  sluggish  Hercu 
les  no  sense  of  shame  at  thought  of  the 
the  busy  forces  toiling  around  him? 
Man  and  beast,  tree  and  plant,  were  all 
at  work.  He  alone,  of  all  creation, 
seemed  content  to  be  an  idler. 

The  sound  of  youthful  voices  echoed 
around  the  bend  in  the  road.  A  mo 
ment  later  there  came  in  sight  a  band 
of  merry  children,  returning  from 
school.  A  shout  went  up  as  they  saw 
him. 

"  Santos's  brother !     Hurrah ! " 

Now  for  some  fun!  They  tossed 
satchels  and  lunch-baskets  upon  the 
ground,  and  made  ready  for  rare  sport. 

"Sit  up!" 

The  man  rose  to  a  sitting  posture. 

"Put  your  finger  in  your  mouth." 

He  obeyed. 

"Say  'Mary  has  a  little  lamb/" 

The  man  complied  without  a  protest. 
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"  Get  down  on  your  hands  and  knees. 
Play  you're  a  dog,"  cried  one  merry 
boy. 

Down  upon  all  fours  went  the  man. 

"  Growl." 

He  simulated  the  growl  of  a  dog. 

"  Bark !     '  Bow-wow-wow ! ' " 

He  imitated  the  bark  of  a  dog. 

"  Now  sit  up  and  beg.'7 

His  attempt  to  accomplish  this  ab 
surd  canine  trick  sent  his  tormentors 
into  fresh  paroxysms  of  laughter. 

"  Take  off  your  shoes  and  stockings," 
was  the  next  command. 

He  unlaced  his  shoes,  and,  removing 
them,  displayed  a  pair  of  large,  shapely 
feet. 

"  Now  get  down  and  bark  at  the 
cow." 

Again  the  man  passively  obeyed. 
During  the  whole  of  this  extraordinary 
performance  he  had  not  smiled,  nor  had 
his  expression  changed  in  the  least  de 
gree.  His  wide,  brown  eyes  regarded 
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the  children  as  calmly  and  with  as 
little  feeling  as  they  had  viewed  the 
hills  all  day.  But  now  arose  a  conflict 
of  authority.  The  cow  objected  to  the 
proceedings  and  turned  upon  him  in  a 
menacing  manner,  lowering  her  horns, 
and  making  ready  for  active  resistance. 
For  the  first  time  the  huge  fellow  hesi 
tated,  and  looked  question  ingly  from 
one  to  the  other. 

It  is  impossible  to  say  how  this  cu 
rious  conflict  would  have  resulted,  for, 
while  the  man  still  crouched  upon  the 
ground,  irresolute,  a  buggy  dashed 
around  the  bend  in  the  road,  and  its 
occupant,  taking  in  the  whole  scene  at 
a  glance,  reined  up  before  the  merry 
group. 

"For  shame,  Manuel!  For  shame, 
Jose,  and  Celestine,  and  Johnnie,  and 
Robbie,  and  little  Josefo,  and  all  the 
rest  of  you!  Do  school,  and  church, 
and  the  good  parents  at  home  teach 
you,  then,  no  better  lesson  than  to 
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make  mock  and  jest  of  one  upon  whom 
the  hand  of  God  has  been  laid?  Be  off 
now  —  the  whole  pack  of  you!  And 
when  any  of  your  playmates  would 
amuse  themselves  at  this  poor  fellow's 
expense,  say  to  them  that  they  will 
have  an  account  to  settle  with  Father 
Neal." 

The  children  gathered  up  their  bask 
ets  and  satchels  in  shame-faced  silence, 
and  trooped  off  down  the  road,  while 
Father  Neal  gazed  after  them  with  a 
merry  twinkle  in  his  eye,  moved  by  a 
half-humorous  sympathy,  recalling,  no 
doubt,  the  lawless  pranks  of  his  own 
boyhood.  In  spite  of  his  forty  years 
and  the  dignified  position  to  which  he 
had  attained,  he  was  still  more  layman 
than  priest.  Witness  the  handsome 
animal  he  drove,  as  pretty  a  piece 
of  horse-flesh  as  could  be  found  in 
all  the  country,  and  one  not  to  be 
surpassed  in  speed  by  any  nag  in 
all  the  villages  about,  as  Father  Neal 
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had  proved  by  sundry  tests  of  speed 
upon  the  road.  Rumor  had  it  that 
the  erratic  priest  had  even  been  seen 
urging  his  favorite  around  the  race 
track,  in  the  fair  grounds  near  b}r, 
one  moonlight  night.  On  more  than 
one  occasion  he  had  been  known  to 
take  a  lady  out  to  drive.  He  kept  a 
boat  on  the  little  lake  close  by,  and  de 
lighted  in  pulling  an  oar  at  daybreak, 
whence  songs  of  a  sadly  temporal  na 
ture  floated  out  across  .the  still  waters 
and  scandalized  the  most  pious  of  his 
parishioners,  while  the  less  strait-laced 
were  delighted.  It  is  true  that  he  so  far 
conformed  to  the  traditions  of  the  hoary 
old  mission,  which  was  his  especial 
charge,  as  to  wear  the  conventional 
sack-cloth  gown  and  hempen  girdle 
which  had  always  been  worn  by  the 
fathers  in  charge,  but  this  was  by  110 
means  allowed  to  interfere  with  his 
mode  of  life.  And  as  for  cigars  and 
wine,  the  grocer  at  the  corner,  and  the 
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great  vats  of  the  old  mission  wine- 
cellars,  could  have  told  tales  that  would 
have  startled  the  community. 

These  worldly  proclivities  had 
brought  Father  Neal  no  end  of  trouble 
with  the  heads  of  the  church.  The 
bishop  of  his  diocese,  in  particular,  a 
bigoted  and  ascetic  old  gentleman,  who 
would  have  burned  heretics  at  the  stake 
had  it  not  been  for  the  danger  of  inter 
ference  from  the  laws  of  the  land,  had 
frequently  called  his  younger  brother 
to  account,  and4  on  one  occasion  made 
him  the  subject  of  grave  charges  pre 
ferred  before  a  high  council  of  the 
church.  But  in  spite  of  his  irregulari 
ties  as  a  clergyman,  Father  Neal  was  at 
heart  so  excellent  a  man,  so  unselfish 
in  time  of  need,  so  tender  with  the 
sick,  so  generous  to  the  poor,  so  watch 
ful  of  the  erring,  so  unrelenting  with 
evil-doers,  and  so  generally  beloved 
among  all  his  flock,  that  the  coun 
cil  compromised  with  the  bishop  by 
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putting  him  upon  a  sort  of  indefinite 
probation,  which,  it  is  needless  to  say, 
did  not  trouble  Father  Neal  in  the 
least,  or  hamper  his  accustomed  free 
dom  of  action. 

"  Put  on  your  shoes  and  stockings, 
Rafael,"  ordered  the  priest,  not  un 
kindly. 

Without  looking  at  the  speaker,  the 
man  obeyed.  Father  Neal  watched  him 
curiously  as  he  went  indolently  about 
the  task.  He  knew  that  had  it  not 
been  for  his  own  forethought,  the  young 
fellow  would  that  night  have  returned 
home  barefooted.  He  knew,  too — as 
who  in  all  the  valley  did  not  know? — 
the  history  of  "  Santos's  brother."  The 
Santos  family  were  quite  above  the 
rest  of  the  Mexicans  of  the  valley.  By 
pluck  and  thrift,  and  the  accumulated 
industry  of  three  generations,  they  had 
come  into  possession  of  a  goodly  com 
petence,  and  owned  hundreds  of  acres 
of  grain  and  pasture  land  and  well- 
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tilled  orchard  and  vineyard.  Better 
still,  they  had  outstripped  others  of 
their  race  in  their  appreciation  of  the 
advantages  offered  by  the  new  civiliza 
tion  which  crowded  closely  about  them, 
and  none  so  zealous  as  the  elders  of 
the  family  in  their  support  of  the 
educational  institutions  that  had  been 
denied  their  youth. 

Rafael,  the  younger  brother  of  the 
man  who  was  now  the  head  of  the 
family,  had  been  the  flower  of  the 
flock.  He  had  been  sent  to  the  little 
village  school,  and  had  proved  himself 
possessed  of  the  pent-up  thirst  for 
knowledge  of  untutored  generations. 
Who  had  watched  his  progress  more 
proudly  than  Father  Neal,  who  had  al 
ways  held  that,  stored  up  in  the  stolid 
remnant  of  this  once  dominant  race, 
were  the  germs  of  a  new  and  splendid 
intellectual  expansion?  Who  but 
Father  Neal  had  zealously  seconded 
the  young  fellow's  ambition  to  complete 
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his  education  at  the  State  University, 
and  so  directed  his  course  of  study  that 
it  should  insure  him  a  practical  success 
in  life?  Rafael  Santos  had  graduated 
with  honor,  and  had  gone  up  to  the 
mines  to  take  a  responsible  position, 
for  which  his  long  and  thorough  train 
ing  had  fitted  him.  There,  overtaken 
by  a  low  malarial  fever,  he  had  lain  on 
a  hospital  cot  and  seen  a  deadlier 
enemy  approaching;  long,  hungry 
tongues  of  flame  which  licked  the  walls 
and  roof,  and,  every  moment,  crept 
nearer  to  where  he  lay,  sick  and  help 
less.  He  had  been  rescued  unhurt; 
but  when,  at  length,  he  came  back  to 
life  and  health,  there  was  a  cloud  on 
his  brain,  and  his  will-power  seemed 
destroyed. 

Three  years  had  passed,  and  he  re 
mained  a  stupid,  living  mechanism,  a 
flesh-and-blood  mannikin,who  ate,  and 
slept,  and  moved  at  the  bidding  of 
those  about  him,  but  who  was  incapa- 
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ble  of  an  independent  action  or 
intelligent  thought;  a  man  whose  in 
dividuality  had  been  obliterated,  and 
who  was  only  known  as  an  appendage 
of  the  household  to  which  he  belonged. 
He  was  but  twenty-four.  Possibly 
fifty  years  more  of  this  brute  existence 
lay  before  him.  Father  Neal  shuddered 
at  the  thought. 

Worldly  as  the  priest  was,  and  given 
to  fleshly  pleasures,  he  was  not  so 
much  of  a  materialist  as  to  believe  that 
a  human  soul  and  a  bright  human 
intellect  could  have  been  swept  out  of 
existence  during  a  short  siege  of  illness 
and  a  few  moments'  fright.  He  had,  at 
first,  cherished  the  hope  that,  restored 
to  his  old  home  and  its  familiar  sur 
roundings,  Rafael  would  slowly  come 
back  to  himself,  as  a  child  wakes  to 
intelligence  under  a  mother's  cherish 
ing  care.  Disappointed  in  this,  he  had 
been  patiently  awaiting  some  inevitable 
crisis,  when  the  sleeping  brain  should 
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regain  its  empire  over  the  body.  To 
him,  the  great,  docile  fellow  was  no 
stupid  idiot,  no  "  mindless  toy"  of 
nature's  fashioning ;  but  the  large  dark 
eyes  spoke  of  a  dormant  intellect,  the 
sluggish  body  was  instinct  with  slum 
bering  energy.  The  priest,  studying 
him,  felt  the  impotent  rage  of  one  who 
grapples  with  mysteries  beyond  his 
ken. 

"  Rafael,"  he  said,  "  do  you  remem 
ber  Felicia  ?" 

The  priest  had  a  motive  for  asking 
this  question,  a  motive  born  that  morn 
ing,  in  the  performance  of  his  priestly 
functions,  in  the  solemn  shadows  of  the 
little  mission  church.  Father  Neal  was 
not  so  bad  a  Catholic  that  he  would 
betray  the  confidences  of  the  confes 
sional,  but  he  was  too  good  a  Christian 
not  to  turn  the  knowledge  thus  gained 
to  practical  use  in  righting  the  affairs 
of  the  little  community. 

If  he  had  expected  to  surprise  his 
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hearer  into  any  display  of  emotion, 
or  to  arouse  him  to  reflection,  he  was 
disappointed. 

"Felicia?"  repeated  Rafael,  dully; 
"  I  don'  know.  Ya-as." 

Since  Rafael's  strange  ailment  came 
upon  him,  it  was  noticeable  that,  on 
the  few  occasions  when  he  indulged  in 
speech,  he  relapsed  into  the  vernacular 
of  the  ignorant  class  among  whom  he 
lived.  This  characteristic,  coupled 
with  his  dull,  indifferent  tone,  might 
well  have  discouraged  a  less  resolute 
man  than  Father  Neal. 

"  Felicia/'  he  repeated,  slowly ; 
"  Felicia,  the  girl  you  were  to  marry 
some  day.  Do  you  know  what  has  be 
come  of  little  Felicia,  Rafael?  Listen  to 
what  I  say.  She  is  behind  the  walls  of 
the  old  convent.  On  Easter  Sunday — 
Easter  Sunday,  mark  ! — she  will  take 
the  veil." 

The  priest  pointed  his  whip  at  the 
old  convent  on  the  hill  beyond  them, 
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as  he  spoke.  Rafael's  eyes  traveled 
mechanically  in  that  direction,  and  he 
smiled  with  a  child's  pleased,  unmean 
ing  smile  at  the  golden  rays  of  the 
setting  sun,  reflected  back  from  the 
windows  like  a  thousand  shattered 
javelins. 

"  Remember  what  I  say,"  insisted 
Father  Neal,  impressively ;  "  on  Easter 
Sunday,  if  nothing  happens  before, 
Felicia  will  be  forever  lost  to  you  and 
the  world." 

Santos's  brother  did  not  appear  to 
notice  the  speaker's  concluding  words. 
The  cow,  whose  measure  of  the  passing 
time  was  more  accurate  than  his,  began 
to  anticipate  the  pleasures  of  her  even 
ing  meal,  and  pulled  imperiously  upon 
her  rope.  Santos's  brother  arose,  and, 
without  word  or  look  for  the  priest, 
slouched  off  down  the  road,  following 
where  the  cow  led. 

Day  after  day,  throughout  the  win 
ter,  the  same  programme  was  repeated  y 
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as  it  had  been  for  many  long  months 
before.  When  it  rained  hard,  the  cow 
sought  the  shelter  of  a  line  of  friendly 
pepper  trees,  and  her  attendant  stayed 
in  their  protecting  shadow,  perchance 
with  a  dim  sense  of  gratitude  for  the 
good  judgment  of  his  four-footed  friend. 
On  bright  days,  they  sometimes 
climbed  high  up  the  steep  slopes  of 
overhanging  hills,  and  basked  together 
in  the  warmth  and  sunshine. 

Easter  Sunday  dawned  clear  and 
bright.  All  through  the  beautiful  val 
ley  there  was  joy  and  peace.  The 
mission  was  the  scene  of  great  excite 
ment.  In  addition  to  the  customary 
services,  whose  glitter  and  show  were 
sufficient  to  make  a  deep  impression 
upon  the  minds  of  the  simple  and  pious 
peasants  who  composed  the  majority  of 
the  parish,  the  day  was  to  witness  an 
other  important  ceremony.  Three 
young  ladies,  having  completed  their 
novitiate  in  the  neighboring  convent, 
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were  to  assume  the  veil  that  symbol 
ized  a  lasting  separation  from  earthly 
things.  There  was  tall  Marie,  she 
whose  lover  had  been  brought  home 
dead  on  the  Christmas  but  one  gone 
by,  and  who  had  never  been  known  to 
smile  since;  and  pious  Matilda,  she 
who  had  been  so  stupid  and  good 
from  infancy  that  it  had  always  been 
said  she  was  destined  either  for  an 
early  grave  or  the  service  of  the 
church  ;  and  Felicia — ah,  Felicia ! 

The  village  girls  breathed  her  name 
with  a  soft  sigh  and  a  look  of  wonder. 
The  young  men  spoke  of  her  in  awed 
whispers  and  with  contracted  brows. 
Little  Felicia,  who  had,  but  a  short 
time  ago,  been  the  life  of  every  party 
throughout  the  valley.  Light-hearted, 
blithe  Felicia,  whose  laugh  had  been 
like  the  ripple  of  a  mountain  brook, 
and  whose  sparkling  eyes  had  wrought 
havoc  with  many  an  unschooled  mas 
culine  heart.  Sprightly  Felicia,  who 
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was  the  embodiment  of  all  the  best 
they  knew  in  free-hearted,  wholesome 
worldliness ;  who  had  been  vain  of  her 
beauty  with  the  innocent  vanity  of  a 
child ;  who  had  been  a  seeker  after 
temporal  pleasures  with  an  honest 
selfishness  that  radiated  an  atmosphere 
of  happiness  and  content  wherever  she 
passed.  To  see  her  with  the  wan,  pallid 
face  of  an  acolyte,  to  see  her  enshrouded 
in  the  fateful  veil,  was  like  having 
the  grim  shadow  of  death  stalk  in 
among  them. 

The  question  of  Rafael's  attendance 
upon  divine  service  had  been  raised 
in  the  Santos  household  that  morning. 

"Shall  we  not  take  the  poor  fellow 
along?  It  may  please  him,"  suggested 
the  good  sister-in-law. 

"  But  they  wouldn't  let  the  cow  in 
the  church !"  cried  the  youngest  boy,  a 
bright-eyed  lad  of  some  seven  years ; 
whereat  there  was  a  hearty  laugh,  and 
Rafael  was  left  to  his  customary  guar 
dianship. 
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But  when  the  cow  and  the  man  went 
out  that  day,  the  former  started  for 
her  favorite  grazing-place,  down  the 
county  road.  To  her  surprise,  the 
gentle  quadruped  felt  a  stout  pull  of 
resistance  upon  the  rope,  and,  turning 
to  direct  a  look  of  indignant  remon 
strance  upon  her  quondam  subject, 
received  a  smart  rap  over  her  back. 
She  lowered  her  horns  and  made  a 
threatening  thrust  at  her  rebellious  vas 
sal,  who  met  this  demonstration  with 
such  stolid  indifference  that  the  beast 
was  fain  to  turn,  in  aggrieved  sub 
jection,  and  follow  whither  he  led. 

It  did  not  please  Santos  or  his  wife, 
on  arriving  at  the  church  that  morn 
ing,  to  find  this  discreditable  member 
of  their  family,  with  the  cow,  posted 
on  the  green  directly  opposite  the 
church.  Possibly  the  poor  fellow  liked 
the  pomp  and  showT,  as  well  as  any  of 
the  children,  who,  dressed  in  their 
best,  gayly  climbed  the  steps  of  the 
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old  mission  church  with  their  parents, 
or,  loitering  there,  wide-eyed  and  open- 
mouthed,  gazed  at  the  throngs  which 
constantly  arrived. 

If  Santos's  brother  retained  any 
recollection  of  what  the  priest  had  told 
him  in  early  December,  there  was  no 
hint  of  it  in  his  inert  figure  and  im 
passive  face.  He  reclined  upon  the 
grass  in  his  customary  listless  attitude, 
lying  on  one  side,  with  his  face  partly 
shaded  by  his  broad-brimmed  hat. 
Children  eyed  him  with  a  look  of 
friendly  interest,  as  they  would  have 
looked  on  any  of  nature's  phenomena. 
Farmers  from  remote  quarters  of  the 
parish  looked  curiously  at  this  lazy 
idler,  who  had  not  the  grace  to  doff  his 
work-day  clothes,  or  bestir  himself  on 
this,  the  great  festal  day  of  the  year. 
Young  men  pointed  to  him,  jeeringly, 
as  they  passed,  with  able-bodied  man 
hood's  contempt  of  the  weak  or  de 
ficient,  while  young  girls  murmured 
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soft  words  of  pity  and  regret  for  what 
he  had  been. 

The  notes  of  an  organ  and  a  sudden 
burst  of  song  floated  out  upon  the  air, 
and  a  low-toned  monotonous  chant  told 
that  service  had  begun.  The  crowd 
of  men  outside  harkened  at  the  half- 
open  doors  of  the  church,  and  tired 
mothers,  seated  on  the  steps  of  the 
broad  platform  before  it,  brought  out 
a  store  of  crackers  and  cookies,  to 
quiet  restless  children. 

In  the  midst  of  the  services  one  of 
the  stout  farmers,  moving  restlessly 
about  the  church  outside,  raised  his 
head  and  sniffed  the  air  suspiciously. 

"  Pedro  paisano,  I  smell  smoke !"  he 
said,  with  decision,  addressing  a  friend. 

"  Oh,  very  like !  Some  of  the  young 
fellows  will  be  smoking  cigarritos  on 
the  sly,  to  pass  away  the  time  until  the 
service  is  over.  Just  let  Father  Neal 
catch  them ! — is  all  I  say." 

"The   young   will   be  young,   and, 
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after  all,  what  harm  lies  in  the  puff  of 
a  cigarrito  !"  said  one  of  the  women,  in 
an  apologetic  tone,  with  a  look  of  relief 
on  her  face ;  "  but  it  would  be  terrible 
to  have  a  fire  in  the  crowded  church, 
with  all  the  light  dresses  and  the  altar 
hangings,  and  my  Juanita  and  Pepita 
there I" 

"  Caramba  !  But  there  is  a  fire  some 
where,"  ejaculated  one  of  the  men,  a 
little  later. 

"  Mother  of  God  !  the  old  convent  is 
on  fire!" 

Already  there  was  a  great  outcry 
and  commotion  within  the  church. 
Father  Neal's  voice  was  heard,  raised 
from  the  monotonous  sing-song  of 
spiritual  exhortation  to  the  sharp  com 
mand  of  one  who  sees  great  bodily  peril 
approaching. 

"  One  by  one,  friends !  Do  not  crowd  I 
There  is  no  danger  to  people  in  the 
church.  You,  Juan  Gomez,  and  you, 
Francisco  Santos,  take  your  stand,  one 
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by  each  door,  and  keep  those  big  brutes 
from  crushing  the  women  and  children. 
Club  them  back,  if  needs  be.  Take 
time  in  passing  out,  my  friends  ;  there 
is  no  haste !" 

Having  thus  admonished  his  congre 
gation  and  provided  for  its  safety, 
Father  Neal  himself,  in  fitting  illustra 
tion  of  his  concluding  words,  without 
waiting  for  further  ceremony,  sprang 
through  one  of  the  church  windows, 
and  ran  swiftly  across  the  old  grave 
yard,  which  lay  between  the  church 
and  the  convent,  tearing  off  his  sacred 
vestments  as  he  went,  thus  uncon 
sciously  bringing  to  light  a  gayly 
embroidered  velvet  smoking-jacket. 

It  was  plain  from  the  first  that  to 
attempt  to  save  the  old  building  would 
be  a  desperate  and  a  losing  fight.  Such 
disasters  were  a  rare  occurrence  in  the 
little  rustic  settlement,  and  no  means 
wrere  there  with  which  to  meet  them. 
There  were  no  hook-and-ladder  com- 
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panics,  no  hose-carts,  no  engines. 
Breaking  out  in  the  lower  story,  the 
fire  had  seized  at  once  upon  the  old 
wooden  stairway,  which  formed  the 
sole  communication  with  the  third 
story,  at  whose  windows  a  score  or 
more  of  frightened  women  appealed  in 
vain  for  aid.  Buckets  were  brought, 
lines  of  men  formed,  and,  with  water 
dipped  from  a  small  reservoir  in  the 
rear  of  the  convent,  the  men  fought 
the  consuming  element,  concentrating 
their  efforts  upon  the  old  staircase, 
which  formed  a  pathway  for  the  flames 
and  a  draught  like  a  blast-furnace  for 
the  fire. 

"  Oh,  this  is  time  wasted — worse  than 
useless  P  expostulated  Father  Neal; 
"  the  convent  will  have  to  go.  The 
women  must  be  saved.  Here,  Stefano 
— some  of  you  fellows !  Help  me  bring 
up  the  old  ladder  that  lies  back  of  the 
church." 

But  when  the  old  ladder  was  brought, 
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it  proved  so  shaky  and  decrepit  that 
Father  Neal  would  not  let  the  men  risk 
their  lives  upon  it  until  he  had  tested 
its  strength  himself,  and  he  ran  quickly 
up  the  rounds  until  he  gained  the  top 
most  rung,  not  six  feet  below  where  the 
shrieking  women  were  alternately  call 
ing  upon  their  fellow-beings  for  help  and 
heaven  for  pity.  But,  alas!  half  a  life 
time  of  high  living  and  testing  the 
good  vintage  of  the  old  mission  had 
not  tended  in  any  way  to  decrease  the 
natural  corpulence  of  the  jolly  padre, 
and  just  as  he  caught  at  the  casements 
of  the  upper  windows  and  called  out 
some  words  of  cheer  to  the  terrified 
women,  the  ladder  gave  way  beneath 
his  weight,  and  he  fell  heavily  to  the 
ground. 

Across  the  road  Santos's  brother  had 
idly  watched  the  crowds  disappear  in 
the  little  church,  as  he  might  have 
watched  a  colony  of  ants  traveling  to 
and  from  their  burrows.  But  when  the 
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services  at  length  began  and  the  dron 
ing  chant  was  heard,  any  one  who  had 
taken  pains  to  observe  him  might  have 
noted  that  his  gaze  traveled  further  on 
and  rested  upon  the  old  convent  where 
Felicia,  alas!  no  longer  the  cheerful, 
light-hearted  embodiment  of  her  name, 
but  heavy-hearted  and  wet-eyed, 
awaited  the  hour  and  the  summons 
that  were  to  consecrate  her  forever- 
more  to  a  barren  and  loveless  life. 

"What!  crying,  child?  Dost  thou 
then  regret  the  call  to  a  purer,  better 
life  which  thou  art  about  to  obey  ?" 
demanded  the  Mother  Superior,  re 
proachfully,  coming  upon  the  young 
girl,  who  endeavored  to  wipe  away  her 
tears  unobserved.  Felicia  brokenly 
disclaimed  any  desire  to  escape  from 
the  pledges  she  was  about  to  make. 

"  Then  go  down,  my  child,  and  trim 
the  waxen  tapers  burning  before  the 
image  of  the  Holy  Virgin,  and  pray 
for  strength  to  grow  in  grace  after  her 
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most  righteous  pattern,"  said  the 
Mother  Superior. 

Glad  to  be  by  herself  for  but  one 
little  moment,  Felicia  stole  softly  down 
the  stairs,  gathering  her  white  draperies 
about  her  that  they  might  not  be  soiled 
by  contact  with  the  staircase.  She  was 
a  little  body,  and  the  image  was  placed 
high  up  in  a  broad  niche  at  one  side  of 
the  entrance  hall,  so  that  she  could  not 
reach  the  tapers  until  she  had  dragged 
a  heavy  chair  up  to  the  place,  and 
perched  upon  its  back.  With  this  in 
secure  footing  and  her  tear-blinded 
eyes,  what  wonder  that  she  trembled 
and  lost  her  balance  and  fell,  over 
turning  the  waxen  tapers,  which 
quickly  blazed  up  through  the  flimsy 
draperies  and  wrapped  the  wooden 
image  in  a  sheet  of  flame,  while 
the  affrighted  girl  fled,  shrieking 
and  lamenting,  back  to  the  room  she 
had  left. 

Columns  of  smoke  poured  through 
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the  windows  of  the  hoary  old  build 
ing,  and,  wreathing  about  the  old  cy 
press  trees  outside,  freed  themselves 
again,  to  dart  heavenward  in  fierce 
eddy  and  swirl.  Back  and  forth,  in 
the  blinding  smoke,  rushed  men,  wo 
men  and  children,  mad  with  excite 
ment.  White  arms  waved  from  the 
upper  casements.  The  air  resounded 
with  an  unintelligible  clamor  and  out 
cry.  Altogether,  it  was  a  fine  spectacle 
for  cow  and  man,  who  crossed  the  road, 
together,  and  halted  in  the  great  gate 
way,  enjoying  the  sight. 

On  the  ground  lay  Father  Neal,  sur 
rounded  by  a  crowd  of  eager,  depre 
cating  sympathizers,  whose  offers  of  as 
sistance  he  derided,  while  he  lamented 
his  catastrophe  with  a  round  volley 
of  anathemas,  Catholic  and  profane. 

"Why  do  you  stand  there  gaping, 
you  fools,  when  a  score  of  human  lives 
are  at  stake?  Maledictions  on  this 
broken  leg  of  mine!  The  building  is 
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bound  to  go.  Save  the  women !  Climb 
the  cypress  trees  and  throw  water  on 
the  walls.  Run  for  rope — you  sense 
less  fools ! " 

There  arose  a  cry  of  dismay. 

"  The  water  has  given  out." 

"  Then  take  wine ! "  roared  Father 
Neal. 

The  men  looked  at  him  in  astonish 
ment,  and  doubted  the  evidence  of  their 
ears.  What!  The  wine  in  the  great 
brass-bound,  oaken  vats  of  the  old  wine 
cellars,  stored  away  by  the  early  mis 
sion  fathers — the  beautiful  juice  of  the 
grape,  which  came  forth  sparkling  like 
the  ruby  and  bubbling  like  divine  nec 
tar — the  wine  that  Father  Neal  himself 
had  been  heard  to  declare  surpassed 
the  ancient  vintages  of  France  and 
Spain ! 

"Tap  the  vats!  Draw  the  wine! 
Bring  ropes!  It  is  the  last  hope," 
raved  Father  Neal. 

Santos  himself,  as  the  chief  civic  dig- 
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nitary  of  the  village,  solemnly  headed  a 
march  in  the  direction  of  the  ivy-clad 
wine  cellar,  where  the  act  of  desecra 
tion  was  to  be  done.  Others  moved  off 
toward  the  village  store  to  procure 
rope. 

Santos's  brother  watched  the  flames 
leaping  from  the  windows  and  creeping 
along  the  cornice  like  gleaming  ser 
pents,  twisting  and  writhing  in  their 
course.  Rushing  back  upon  him,  with 
a  force  that  benumbed  his  senses,  and 
made  him  for  the  time  oblivious  of  all 
that  passed  about  him,  came  the  mem 
ory  of  that  other  time  when  he  lay 
upon  a  bed  of  sickness  arid  watched 
the  merciless  flames  pitilessly  closing 
in  around  him.  Recollections  of  his 
old  life,  of  the  days  before  he  became 
a  mere  senseless  automaton,  rained 
down  upon  him  like  an  avalanche. 
His  brain  throbbed  like  a  steam-engine, 
his  body  tingled  from  head  to  foot  with 
newly  awakened  forces.  Piercing  the 
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confusion  of  his  thoughts  there  came  a 
vision  of  a  sweet  girl's  face,  framed  in 
flame  and  smoke,  and  a  pleading  cry. 
"  Rafael !  Rafael !  Save  me." 
There  was  a  sudden  stir  in  the  out 
skirts  of  the  crowd  of  helpless  lookers- 
on.  Rafael  Santos  ran  like  a  deer 
across  the  lawn,  bearing  on  his  arm  the 
rope  he  had  snatched  from  the  cow's 
neck.  People  looked  on,  paralyzed 
with  astonishment,  as  they  might  have 
done  had  a  graven  image  suddenly 
come  to  life.  He  caught  the  larger 
piece  of  the  broken  ladder  and  set  it 
up  against  the  wall.  Then  he  began 
to  mount  it,  not  hastily  and  recklessly, 
as  Father  Neal  had  done,  but  slowly 
and  cautiously,  as  one  who  measures 
the  full  value  of  every  step.  There 
was  no  time  for  further  mistakes. 
When  he  had  gone  as  far  as  he  could, 
and  secured  a  footing  on  the  top  of  a 
window  frame,  drawing  himself  up  by 
the  sill  of  the  next  window  above,  some 
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boys  broke  out  into  a  wild  cheer,  but 
their  elders  watched  his  every  move 
ment  with  hushed  breath.  Clinging 
with  one  hand,  bracing  himself  skill 
fully  so  that  he  could  lean  forward  and 
look  upward,  by  one  superb  effort  he 
flung  the  end  of  the  rope  into  the  open 
casement  of  the  second  window  above, 
the  window  where  he  had  seen  Felicia's 
face. 

A  sharp  cry,  audible  above  the  crack 
ling  of  the  flames,  told  that  his  at 
tempt  had  succeeded  and  was  appre 
ciated.  A  moment  later,  as  he  tested 
it  cautiously,  the  rope  pulled  firm  and 
taut,  showing  that  the  upper  end  had 
been  secured.  Grasping  it  tightly  and 
freeing  himself  from  his  perilous  posi 
tion,  hand  over  hand  like  a  sailor,  the 
young  fellow  ascended  to  the  upper 
room. 

There  is  not  space  to  tell  of  the  de 
vices  Rafael  resorted  to  for  lowering 
the  frightened  women  in  safety  to  the 
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ground ;  nor  is  it  necessary  to  tell  how 
not  even  the  consolations  of  their  re 
ligion  could  calm  or  reassure  some  of 
them  on  their  dizzy  journey  earthward ; 
nor  how  one  of  the  good  sisters  was 
found  to  have  treasured  a  child's  broken 
toy,  another  an  infant's  yellowing 
dress,  and  another  a  lock  of  silver  hair, 
cut  from  the  head  of  her  dead  mother, 
in  place  of  the  pious  relics  they  should 
have  saved.  Little  Felicia,  made  brave 
and  strong  by  her  lover's  presence,  and 
honestly  confessing  her  responsibility 
for  the  great  calamity,  stood  stanchly 
by  his  side,  refusing  to  leave  until  the 
last.  Long  before  his  mission  was  con 
cluded,  other  ropes  and  ladders  were 
brought,  and  stout  hearts  and  willing 
hands  followed  his  example,  while  the 
old  mission  wine  was  showered  upon 
the  burning  building  and  baptized  the 
workers. 

But  it  was   a   sorry-looking  young 
couple  that  stood  together  upon  the 
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lawn  a  little  later,  shamelessly  renew 
ing  their  betrothal  vows  in  the  pres 
ence  of  all  the  lookers-on,  many  of 
whom  as  shamelessly  laughed  or  cried 
in  sympathy  with  the  young  pair. 
Rafael's  rough  clothing  was  torn  and 
soiled,  his  brown  beard  singed,  and  his 
hands  and  face  blackened  with  smoke ; 
while  little  Felicia's  white  robe  clung 
to  her  figure  like  a  limp  rag,  saturated 
with  wine  and  smeared  with  dirt  and 
soot.  Yet  to  those  who  beheld  them, 
the  two  were  beautiful  in  their  youth 
and  joy,  and  wrapped  in  the  magic 
glamor  that  surrounds  the  heroes  and 
heroines  of  history.  Only  the  Mother 
Superior  looked  at  them  with  unsym 
pathetic,  uncomprehending  eyes. 

"  She  cannot  join  the  sisterhood  to 
day — Felicia!"  she  said,  despairingly; 
"  her  dress  is  spoiled.  She  can  never 
wear  it  again. 

"  She  will  not  need  it,"  said  Father 
Neal. 
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SHE  came  to  the  almshouse,  a  feeble, 
witless  creature,  who  stumbled  and 
fell  as  she  descended  from  the  ambul 
ance,  her  movements  hampered  and 
her  frail  figure  weighted  down  by  the 
heavy  garment  that  enveloped  her. 
Cries  of  derision  went  up  from  the 
paupers  assembled  in  the  yard: 

"  There's  style  fer  yer !  " 

"Where's  yer  diamonds?  Left  'em 
at  home?" 

"  Some  in  rags, 
And  some  in  bags, 
An'  one  in  a  sealskin  gown," 

maliciously  crooned  one  old  hag,  look 
ing  with  envious  eyes  upon  the  faded 
remnant  of  bygone  splendor. 

The  newcomer  was  insensible  to  these 
thrusts.  Humbly  following  the  ambu 
lance  driver,  she  took  her  way  to  the 
superintendent's  office,  where  countless 
broken-spirited  and  decrepit  creatures, 
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the  offscourings  of  the  great  city's  mis 
ery,  sloth,  and  crime,  had  gone  before 
her.  The  clerk  there  stared  at  the  sin 
gular  spectacle  she  presented,  wrapped 
in  the  decayed  splendor  of  her  garment. 
It  had  once  been  a  costly  cloak ;  yet  one 
of  the  sorriest  sights  is  an  old  sealskin 
gone  to  decay,  and  this  was  in  an  ad 
vanced  stage  of  degeneration.  The 
glossy  dark  brown  of  the  original  dye 
had  faded  to  ginger  yellow  and  dull 
snuff  tints.  The  hair  was  entirely  worn 
off  around  the  edges,  and  had  been 
rubbed  off  in  spots  throughout  the  body 
of  the  garment,  leaving  the  bare  hide 
exposed,  dark  and  soiled  with  long 
usage.  The  dilapidated  linings  hung 
down,  a  tattered  fringe,  around  the  hem 
and  over  her  thin  wrists,  while  the 
silken  cords  that  had  formerly  adorned 
the  front  still  clung  there,  a  tangle  of 
threadbare  strands,  their  places  sup 
plied  by  rusty  pins. 

"What's  your   name?"    asked    the 
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clerk  of  this  poor  specimen  of  hu 
manity. 

"Annie." 

"Annie  what?" 

But  the  momentary  gleam  of  intelli 
gence  or  of  connection  with  her  imme 
diate  surroundings,  had  faded. 

"Annie/'  she  repeated  vacantly. 

But  that  would  not  do  at  all.  The 
place  was  already  teeming  with  Annies, 
and  confusion  untold  resulted  from  this 
repetition  of  names.  There  was  Annie 
Olsen,  the  one-legged  and  one-armed 
Norwegian  girl,  who  had  been  a  very  de 
cent  servant,  but  who  had  attempted  to 
kindle  the  fire  with  kerosene  one  morn 
ing,  and  who  had  retired  from  active 
service  in  consequence.  Then  there 
was  Annie  Donovan,  the  unfortunate 
young  wife,  whose  husband  had  de 
serted  her  and  her  six  children,  and 
who  had  forthwith  taken  up  quarters 
in  the  almshouse,  with  all  her  little 
brood.  There  was  little  Annie,  her 
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daughter,  who  was  always  under  foot 
about  the  kitchen  and  dining-room, 
persistently  tugging  at  her  mother's 
heels  while  the  latter  tried  to  maintain 
her  self-respect  by  an  effort  to  make 
herself  generally  useful.  There  was 
Annie  the  fat  Dutch  girl,  and  Annie 
the  shrunken  old  paralytic,  and  miscel 
laneous  Annies,  old  and  young  and 
large  and  small.  It  would  never  do  to 
add  to  this  medley  of  Annies  another 
without  any  distinguishing  cognomen. 
Since  she  seemed  unable  to  define  her 
self,  the  clerk  decided  to  define  her. 
He  put  her  down  on  the  books  as 
"  Sealskin  Annie,"  and  this  nickname 
was  promptly  adopted  throughout  the 
establishment. 

There  was  never  a  more  useless  crea 
ture  admitted  to  the  institution.  Not 
that  it  was  an  uncommon  thing  for  pau 
pers  to  lose  their  wits.  Quite  the  con 
trary:  it  was  the  prevailing  malady. 
Which  was  cause  and  which  effect: 
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whether  mental  weakness  inclines 
people  to  the  poorhouse,  or  whether  the 
grief  and  humiliation  of  arriving  there 
tend  to  deprive  them  of  their  mental 
balance,  are  questions  which  we  will 
lay  aside  for  some  philosopher  to  deter 
mine.  The  fact  remains  that  a  large 
percentage  of  the  inmates  of  such  insti 
tutions  are  neither  very  clear  of  thought 
or  steady  of  brain,  and  Sealskin  Annie 
was  no  exception  to  the  common  lot; 
yet  many  of  the  most  vacuous  busied 
themselves  with  some  homely  tasks,  or 
made  at  least  some  pretense  of  being  of 
use.  Sorrowful  old  men,  to  whom  past 
and  present  were  hopelessly  confused, 
worked  patiently  in  the  garden  or  about 
the  stables,  or  cut  hay  in  its  season, 
albeit  with  weak  backs  that  called  for 
frequent  rest,  or  trembling  hands  that 
could  scarce  grasp  sickle  or  hoe.  Old 
women  with  all  their  faculties  dulled, 
and  only  a  lingering  spark  of  vitality 
animating  their  enfeebled  frames,  found 
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comfort  in  performing  simple  menial 
tasks.  Even  old  Betsy,  who  was  nearly 
one  hundred  years  old  and  who  had 
been  an  inmate  of  the  establishment 
for  upwards  of  thirty  years,  was  always 
wrandering  about  the  yard  picking  up 
fagots  for  an  imaginary  fire,  or  roam 
ing  up  and  down  the  corridors  in  the 
dead  of  night  carrying  the  wood  in  her 
apron,  and  bidding  those  whom  she 
chanced  to  encounter  to  hush !  lest  they 
should  wake  the  children  ;  telling  them 
that  she  would  soon  have  the  kettle 
boiling  and  breakfast  ready  for  the 
"darlints."  Yes,  all  wrho  were  able  to 
be  about  busied  themselves  with  real 
or  fancied  tasks,  down  to  Jackanapes, 
the  idiot,  more  ape  than  boy,  who  took 
a  weird  delight  in  hollowing  graves  in 
the  little  cemetery  with  his  claw-like 
hands,  using  neither  spade  nor  shovel. 
Sealskin  Annie  alone  made  no  pre 
tense  of  usefulness.  Silent  and  inactive, 
she  beheld  the  varying  drama  of  poor 
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humanity  enacted  about  her,  or  aim 
lessly  wandered  over  the  place;  and 
wherever  she  went,  she  always  wore  the 
sealskin  cloak;  in  rain  and  sunshine, 
in  warm  weather  and  cold,  in  the  house 
and  out  of  doors.  In  the  great  dining- 
room  where  five  hundred  paupers  daily 
fretted,  and  wrangled,  and  thanklessly 
devoured  the  city's  largess, — for  grati 
tude  is  the  rarest  and  most  blessed  trait 
among  the  indigent  and  helpless, — 
Annie  and  her  poor  finery  were  the 
butts  of  many  a  jest. 

"  She's  just  a  visitin'  us  fer  a  few 
days !  "  one  would  say. 

"A- waiting  for  banking  hours !  "  an 
other  would  cry. 

"  'Fraid  wVll  think  she's  come  to 
stay  a  while  ef  she  takes  off  her  sack ! " 
still  another  would  add. 

But  the  girl  never  heeded  their  scof 
fing  words.  Those  who  looked  curi 
ously  into  her  face,  expecting  to  detect 
some  expression  of  anger  or  resent- 
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merit,  met  only  a  blank  gaze,  far  away 
as  the  look  of  a  babe,  irresponsive  as 
the  face  of  the  dead. 

By  degrees  they  learned  to  let  her 
alone.  In  time  her  strange  silence  and 
her  solitary  habits,  coupled  with  her 
singular  attire,  set  her  apart  from  the 
others,  and  made  her  something  of  a 
mystery  to  the  least  imaginative  among 
them.  All  of  the  rest  had  reached  their 
present  estate  accompanied  by  some 
tradition  of  past  comfort  or  affluence, 
which  they  delighted  to  recount  to  each 
other.  It  may  be  noted  that  these 
memories  of  the  past  usually  took  on 
proportions  in  inverse  ratio  to  the  ac 
tual  measure  of  prosperity  the  narrators 
had  enjoyed. 

The  most  of  the  poor  creatures,  too, 
consoled  themselves  for  the  present 
misfortunes  with  faithfully  nourished 
hopes  of  what  the  future  might  bring  to 
them.  Some  were  patiently  awaiting 
the  appearance  of  wayward  sons.  Many 
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among  the  women  looked  forward  to 
the  return  of  recreant  husbands,  or  to 
the  reform  of  lazy  ones,  or  the  repent 
ance  of  those  who  had  gone  wrong. 
Some  had  cast  bread  upon  the  waters 
in  years  gone  by,  and  were  always  hop 
ing  against  hope  that  it  might  some 
day  come  back  to  them,  forgetting  that 
it  must  have  long  ago  mouldered,  and 
been  dissipated  in  impalpable  decay; 
for  the  memory  of  human  kindness  will 
no  more  survive  neglect  than  will  per 
ishable  material  substance.  A  few  of 
them  held  titles  to  land  in  remote  and 
inaccessible  places,  from  which  they 
still  hoped  to  realize  a  fortune;  and 
there  were  quite  a  number  who  treas 
ured  shares  of  wild-cat  mining  stock, 
or  held  mining  claims  that  were  a 
Golconda  in  their  own  eyes,  and  who 
studied  the  stock  reports  and  mining 
reviews  in  the  daily  papers,  in  a  pa 
thetic  faith  that  some  day  they  would 
read  the  blessed  assurance  that  their 
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lives  of  humiliation  and  dependence 
were  at  an  end.  There  were  even  two 
or  three  who  rejoiced  in  the  dignity  of 
lawsuits,  and  although  the  processes  of 
the  courts  promised  to  outlive  them  by 
many  years,  the  fact  that  they  were 
litigants  neverthless  gave  them  a  cer 
tain  prestige  among  the  rest. 

Sealskin  Annie  seemed  to  have 
neither  past  nor  future ;  to  live  only  in 
the  blank  present.  As  time  wore  on, 
instead  of  affiliating  with  the  unfortu 
nates  about  her,  the  love  of  solitude 
that  had  possessed  her  from  the  first 
seemed  to  gain  upon  her.  When  the 
T^ells  for  the  noon  and  evening  meals 
were  rung,  she  often  failed  to  put  it  an 
appearance.  Sometimes  they  would  see 
a  lonely  figure  far  away  on  the  summit 
of  a  knoll  that  marked  the  boundary  of 
the  poor  farm,  and  know  that  it  was  the 
wanderer,  looking  off  over  the  barren 
sand  dunes  that  stretched  away  to  the 
sea.  Sometimes  she  was  discovered  sit- 
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ting  among  the  graves  in  the  populous 
burying-ground,  as  if  she  found  some 
affinity  in  the  shadowy  host  whose 
names  were  lettered  on  the  crumbling 
boards  about  her.  Often  she  would 
come  in  long  after  nightfall,  her  gar 
ments  draggled  with  dew,  her  breath 
coming  in  short,  quick  pants,  and  turn 
ing  away  from  the  cook's  kindly  offer 
of  a  cup  of  warm  drink  and  a  morsel  of 
food,  wearily  ascend  the  stairs. 

"  I'm  sure  I  don't  know  what  to 
make  of  her  and  her  queer  old  seal 
skin,"  said  the  nurse  who  had  charge  of 
the  women's  hospital,  one  day.  "  See 
how  she  sticks  to  it,  month  in  and 
month  out,  in  all  kinds  of  weather.  It 
can't  be  she  wears  it  as  a  matter  of  com 
fort.  Do  you  suppose  such  a  poor, 
faded  creature  can  have  any  vanity,— 
left  over, — and  fancy  it  makes  her  look 
nice?  Or  is  she  afraid  somebody 
will  run  off  with  it,  if  she  leaves  it  off? 
Or  is  it,  perhaps,  something  that  has 
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associations  with  her  young  days? 
You  know  how  some  of  them  treasure 
a  worthless  trinket  or  scrap  of  ribbon." 

"The  poor  girl  does  not  look  as  if 
her  clouded  mind  were  filled  with 
happy  memories,"  replied  the  kind 
woman  who  looked  after  the  comfort  of 
the  inmates  of  the  woman's  house. 
"  Do  you  remember  The  Scarlet  Letter? 
I  have  sometimes  imagined  that  the 
shabby  old  sealskin  is  Annie's  Scarlet 
Letter." 

The  girl  passed  by  as  she  spoke  and 
caught  the  words,  and  lifted  a  white, 
drawn  face  to  the  speaker,  with  a 
startled  look  in  the  dim  eyes,  but  the 
next  moment  all  expression  of  intelli 
gence  had  died  out  of  her  face,  and  she 
was  the  same  dull  automaton,  plodding 
aimlessly  about  the  place. 

"  Well,  whether  she's  got  anything 
on  her  conscience  or  not,"  resumed  the 
nurse,  and  the  suggestion  that  Annie 
might  have  some  weight  upon  her  con- 
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science  lent  a  new  tone  of  respect  to  her 
speech,  "I'm  sure  that  sealskin  11  be 
the  death  of  her.  Look  how  she  wears 
it  just  the  same  when  it's  steaming  hot 
and  the  rest  of  us  dress  thin  as  thin 
can  be  for  comfort;  and  then  when  the 
wind  blows  cold  she  don't  feel  the  good 
of  it.  Notice  how  she  goes  around, 
coughing,  coughing,  all  the  time.  She'll 
never  get  rid  of  that  cough,  the  way 
she  goes  on.  I've  talked  to  her  time 
and  again,  but  she  doesn't  seem  to  un 
derstand  or  care.  She's  sure  to  come 
down  sick,  sooner  or  later.  She'll  be 
on  my  hands  before  another  month  is 
up;  see  if  she  doesn't." 

A  part  at  least  of  the  nurse's  predic 
tion  was  verified.  Annie  did  not  get 
rid  of  her  cough.  She  grew  feebler  and 
feebler,  and  her  step  lagged  more  and 
more.  By  and  by  she  was  no  longer 
able  to  stroll  off  over  the  place,  but 
was  forced  from  very  weakness  to 
linger  about  the  buildings. 
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One  day  some  charitable  person  sent 
an  old  cottage  organ  to  the  alrnshouse, 
to  be  placed  in  the  large  room  where 
the  women  sewed,  and  which  was  used 
on  the  Sabbath  as  a  chapel.  Annie, 
wandering  into  the  room  shortly  after 
the  instrument  had  been  put  in  place, 
came  near  to  it,  drawn  by  a  strange 
fascination,  and  when  the  men  who 
brought  it  in  had  gone  away,  she 
moved  the  pedals  and  timidly  touched 
the  keys;  but  the  jangling  discord  that 
answered  her  touch  seemed  to  frighten 
her,  and  she  stole  away  as  timidly  as 
she  had  come. 

In  these  days  no  one  assailed  her 
with  derisive  taunts.  The  roughest 
among  the  women  spoke  gently  to  her, 
or  essayed  to  do  her  some  kindly  ser 
vice,  for  the  thin  face  was  growing 
sharper  and  thinner,  the  white  skin 
was  becoming  more  transparent,  and 
the  large  blue  eyes  were  growing  like 
to  those  of  a  little  child  who  has  strayed 
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from  the  fold,  and  is  waiting  to  be  taken 
home. 

The  little  children  saw  the  change, 
and  where  they  had  formerly  shrunk 
from  her  as  from  something  wierd  and 
unearthly,  as  she  grew  less  and  less  of 
earth  they  forgot  to  be  afraid,  and  liked 
to  cluster  around  her  or  nestle  to  her 
side.  Sometimes  one  of  the  more  ven 
turesome  would  reach  out  a  smutty 
little  hand  and  stroke  the  soft  patches 
of  fur  upon  her  cloak,  and  although 
the  first  time  that  this  occurred  the 
girl  recoiled  as  if  there  lingered  some 
taint  about  the  garment  that  might 
poison  the  wee  hand,  she  did  not  push 
it  away,  and  after  a  time  she  grew  ac 
customed  to  the  caressing  touches,  and 
the  small  people  patted  and  smoothed 
the  ragged  fur  to  their  hearts'  content. 
Once  she  tried  to  repay  the  love  and 
confidence  of  these  little  ones  by  re 
peating  a  simple  old  nursery  rhyme, 
but  the  words  lost  themselves  in  a 
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meaningless  tangle,  and  she  relapsed 
into  silence. 

Yet  there  was  a  strange  awakening 
about  the  girl  in  these  days.  It  was 
most  noticeable  when  she  crept  through 
the  sewing  room,  believing  herself  un 
observed,  and  touched  the  organ  keys 
softly,  listening  with  a  troubled  look 
to  the  discordant  sounds  that  greeted 
her.  At  such  times  the  other  women 
would  pretend  not  to  notice  her,  but 
whenever  the  tremulous  sounds  stole 
out  upon  the  air  they  looked  mean 
ingly  at  each  other,  and  had  a  myste 
rious  sense,  though  they  could  not  have 
clothed  it  in  any  fine  language,  that 
the  lost  mind  was  seeking  for  express 
ion. 

One  week  there  assembled  in  this 
Western  city  a  national  conference  of 
benevolent  people,  representing  every 
branch  of  charitable  work  and  reform. 
Among  them  came  a  white-haired  old 
clergyman,  who  was  numbered  among 
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the  most  unselfish  workers,  and  to  whom 
everybody  looked  for  sympathy  and 
advice;  yet  when  he  made  the  most 
impassioned  appeals,  when  he  spoke 
the  wisest  words  of  counsel,  he  wore  an 
air  of  gentle  deprecation  and  his  bright 
eyes  had  a  wistful  look,  as  of  one  per 
petually  pleading  for  mercy  at  an  un 
seen  Bar.  One  who  knew  explained 
something  of  his  life. 

"  He  was  once  one  of  the  most  rigid 
Calvinistic  preachers,"  said  she.  "  One 
of  the  old-fashioned  type,  never  satis 
fied  unless  preaching  hell  and  damna 
tion  to  all  unbelievers.  He  had  an  only 
daughter — a  charming,  gay-spirited 
girl.  He  tried  to  rear  her  in  the  old 
orthodox  way;  no  pleasures,  no  indul 
gence,  no  liberty.  You  know  the  old 
saying — f  clergymen's  daughters ' !  This 
one  was  no  exception.  Temptation 
came  along  in  the  shape  of  a  handsome 
stranger  with  plenty  of  money,  and  the 
child  went  astray.  It  killed  the  mother 
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and  broke  the  father's  heart; — no,  not 
that;  broke  his  pride,  bred  mercy,  tol 
erance,  pity  in  his  heart.  He  has  been 
looking  for  her  ever  since.  Traced  them 
to  California;  has  accepted  a  mission 
to  one  of  the  South  Pacific  Islands,  be 
cause  he  has  learned  to  a  certainty  that 
they  are  there.  He  will  forgive  her,  but 
— I  pity  the  man  who  betrayed  her." 

Before  the  conference  adjourned  the 
members  visited  the  various  local  chari 
table  institutions  in  turn,  and  came  to 
the  almshouse,  with  its  great  rambling 
buildings,  its  broad  acres  of  well-tilled 
ground,  and  its  hundreds  of  hapless 
inmates.  Here  the  visitors  lingered 
for  a  while,  and  the  old  minister,  stand 
ing  in  the  homely  chapel,  spoke  brave 
words  of  courage  and  of  sympathy  to 
the  broken-spirited  men  and  women  as 
sembled  there. 

As  they  listened  to  his  kindly  talk  a 
door  was  pushed  open,  and  Sealskin 
Annie  crept  softly  in  and  crossed  the 
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room  with  unseeing  eyes,  seating  her 
self  before  the  old  organ.  Something 
in  the  voice  or  the  words  of  the  speaker 
arrested  her  attention,  and  she  cast  an 
anxious,  sidelong  glance  down  the  long 
room,  past  the  prim  rows  of  listeners 
ranged  on  long  benches  at  either  side, 
until  her  eyes  rested  on  the  gentle  face, 
with  its  crown  of  silver  hair.  With  a 
startled,  uncomprehending  look  she 
heard  the  kind  message  of  love  and 
consolation,  then  she  drooped  forward 
over  the  instrument,  burying  her  face 
in  her  hands. 

The  old  minister  ceased,  and  there 
was  a  hush  throughout  the  room.  Eyes 
unused  to  tears  were  flowing  freely,  and 
hearts  that  had  been  bo  wed  down  were 
uplifted  in  gratitude  to  the  One  who  is 
a  friend  in  adversity  and  sorrow.  The 
man  who  had  brought  the  message  of 
consolation  to  these  weary  souls  looked 
out  through  the  window,  across  the 
green  fields,  and  there  was  no  comfort 
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in  his  heart.  Far  over  the  cruel  sea  one 
dwelt  in  sin  and  luxury,  whose  heart 
was  hardened  to  home  and  against 
him.  Even  should  he  find  her,  he  had 
no  assurance  that  he  could  prevail  upon 
her  to  forsake  the  evil  she  had  chosen, 
no  assurance  that  she  would  return  to 
the  life  of  purity  and  peace  to  which  he 
fain  would  lead  her. 

There  was  a  sudden  stir  and  move 
ment  in  the  room.  With  a  quick  effort 
the  slight  figure  at  the  organ  had  freed 
her  arms  from  the  heavy  garment  that 
encumbered  her,  and  it  fell  off  upon  the 
floor.  The  little  fingers  fluttered  over 
the  yellow  keys.  A  few  soft  tremulous 
chords  sounded  :  no  discord  this  time, 
but  faint,  true  harmony ;  a  moment's 
silence  followed,  and  a  low,  quavering 
voice  floated  out  upon  the  air,  faltering 
the  words  of  the  sweetest  of  songs, 
"  Home,  sweet  home." 

How  it  went  to  their  hearts — these 
people  who  had  no  place  that  they 
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could  call  home.  How  hands  were 
clenched  as  memory  gripped  tightly 
at  their  hearts,  and  some  quietly  slip 
ped  out  of  the  room,  unable  to 
listen  to  the  song.  Yet  the  singer  kept 
on,  bar  after  bar,  line  upon  line,  her 
voice  gathering  strength  and  fullness 
as  she  went.  Lost  memories  coming 
back,  her  forgotten  childhood  restored, 
sin  and  sorrow  and  shame  falling  away, 
love  and  truth  and  innocence  hers 
once  more ! 

At  the  first  notes  of  the  melody  the 
old  clergyman  has  listened  like  one  in 
a  spell,  not  daring  to  turn  his  eyes  to 
ward  the  singer.  How  it  brought  it  all 
back  to  him  ;  the  days  when  his  little 
Annie,  a  loving  innocent  child,  had 
sung  her  simple  songs  to  drive  the 
shadows  from  his  face.  How  many 
times  he  had  listened,  his  heart  filled 
with  secret  pride,  yet  afraid  to  show 
the  girl  the  pleasure  she  had  given 
him,  lest  a  sinful  vanity  should  he 
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bred  in  the  child,  and  her  mind  should 
be  corrupted. 

"  Home,  home,  sweet,  sweet  home." 
0,  to  bring  back  the  sweetness  of 
those  old  days  when  her  heart  was  pure 
and  light,  and  sin  and  shame  were  un 
known  to  their  peaceful  home!  To 
have  seen  his  mistake  before  it  was  too 
late,  to  call  back  the  dead  mother  from 
her  grave,  to  restore  youth  and  inno 
cence  to  his  erring  child  ! 

"  Be  it  —  ever  —  so  humble  — 
There's  —  no  —  place  —  like  home." 

Why  did  the  singer's  voice  falter  and 
fail  ?  Why  did  the  little  white  hands 
fall  nerveless  on  the  keys,  why  did  the 
small  blonde  head  sway? 

The  old  minister  was  at  her  side  in 
an  instant,  and  caught  the  slight  figure 
in  his  arms. 

One  look  of  undying  love  and  peni 
tence,  a  long,  quivering  breath,  and  the 
weary  wanderer  had  found  Eternal 
Peace  in  her  father's  arms. 
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